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Although we have been using the term 'Lamarckian' in a
technical rather than a historical sense, it is proper to recall how
Lamarck himself conceived the relation of this principle to evolu-
tion. The definition given on p. 189 expresses, I think, the meaning
with which the term is used in modern biology, synonymously with
the phrase 'inheritance of acquired characters.' Lamarck himself
recognized the necessity of accounting for the origin of new instincts
or habits, with their accompanying anatomical instruments, as well
as for their perfection by use. He says (quoting from the transla-
tion by Elliott) : 'But great alterations in the environment of
animals lead to great alterations in their needs, and these alterations
in their needs necessarily lead to others in their activities. Now if
the new needs become permanent, the animals then adopt new
habits which last as long as the needs that evoked them' (p. 107).
As to the influence of these habits on structure, he says (p. 112) :
'Every new need, necessitating new activities for its satisfaction,
requires the animal either to make more frequent use of some of
its parts which it previously used less, and thus greatly to develop
and enlarge them; or else to make use of entirely new parts, to
which the needs have imperceptibly given birth by efforts of inner
feeling/

As his examples show, when he speaks of needs, Lamarck means
the kind of needs which involve hormic goals. The problem of
how animals have come to feel needs, the satisfaction of which
have biological consequences not striven for by the animal itself
but which are necessary for the conservation of the species, was
either not formulated by Lamarck, or else is to be accounted for
by a more fundamental principle of evolution. For Lamarck did
not hold the evolutionary factor which is always associated with
his name to be the primary principle involved in evolutionary
change. His primary principle was an inherent tendency to evolve
from simplicity to complexity. This tendency is modified, or
deflected from its natural course, by the modifications caused
by inherited habits evoked by new needs which have themselves
been evoked by changed environment. 'Progress in complexity
of organization exhibits anomalies here and there in the general
series of animals due to the influence of environment and of
acquired habit.' (p. 70). By complexity of organization he means
complexity of anatomical organization.

However, this historical note is a digression from our argument,
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